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Notes. 


MINGAY “WITH THE IRON HAND.” 


Memorrs of most of the oddities embalmed 
in Charles Lamh’s essay on “‘ the old benchers 
of the Inner Temple” are contained in the 
volumes of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but some of them 
are unchronicled. The chief of these is 
James Mingay, K.C. 

He is brought into Elia as an after- 
thought :— 

“T had almost forgotten Mingay with the iron 
hand—but he was somewhat later. He had lost 
his right hand by some accident and supplied it 
with a grappling hook, which he wielded with a 
tolerable adroitness. I detected the substitute 
before I was old enough to reason whether it 
were artificial or not. I remember the astonish- 
ment it raised in me. He was a blustering loud- 
talking person and I reconciled the phenomenon 
to my ideas as an emblem of power, somewhat 
like the horns in the forehead of Michael Angelo’s 
Moses.” 

W. C. Townsend adds (‘Twelve Eminent 
Judges,’ i. 427) that it was the fashion in 





those days for the leading counsel to walk 
in the Temple Gardens in the summer 
evenings, and that Erskine and Mingay 
were the chief attractions. 

James Mingay had a traditional connexion 
with the Inner Temple. Francis Mingay of 
Ilketshall St. Margaret, Suffolk, was a 
Master of the Bench of that Inn in 1617. 
His mother was a sister of Sir Edward Coke, 
and he is described in the ‘ Visitation of 
Surrey ’ (Harl. Soc., 1892) as “‘ of Southwark, 
Justice of the Peace, and of the Inner 
Temple.” The family was conspicuous in 
Norfolk and Suffolk for many generations. 

James Mingay was a native of Thetford. 
He was born there on 9 March, 1752 (Old 
Style), baptized at St. Peter’s Church on 
10 June, and educated at Thetford Grammar 
School under Mr. Galloway. 

In the very inadequate Memoir—a memoir 
without a date—of James Mingay which is 
prefixed to ‘A Collection of Remarkable 
and Interesting Criminal Trials,’ by W. M. 
Medland and Charles Weobly, 1803, &c.— 
a work not to be found at the British Museum 
or in any law-library in London, save at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and there in two volumes 
only, instead of three—it is said that his 
father was a miller in Suffolk, and that he 
was sent to the Bar as the loss of his right 
arm had rendered him unfit for manual 
labour in the mill. This statement about 
his father is erroneous; he was a surgeon, 
and both parents seem to have been pos- 
sessed of property. The other Memoir of him 
is an anonymous volume entitled ‘ Sketches 
of the Characters of the Hon. Thomas 
Erskine and James Mingay, interspersed 
with Anecdotes and Professional Strictures ’ 
(1794), which says that, through sympathy 
with his misfortune, the Duke of Grafton, 
whose chief seat was near Thetford, became 
his patron. The accident is said to have 
occurred at Cringleford Mill, near Norwich, 
when he was a boy (Chambers, ‘ Norfolk 
History,’ 1829, ii. 798). Charles Lamb, as 
we have seen, was impressed by the hook, 
and Mingay himself put on record that his 
will was written with his left and only hand 
‘*in a state of Jameness from an accident.” 
In The Wits’ Magazine, i. 235 (1784), is 
the following ‘Impromptu’ on_ hearing 
Mr. Mingay in the Court of King’s Bench :— 

Since so well, with one arm, Mingay handles 

a cause, 

How great, had he two, must have been his 

applause. 

This Memoir of 1794 states in a vague way 
that Mingay passed the “‘allotted time atCam- 
bridge.”” We have, by a recent publication, 
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obtained definite information on this point.| took part, is given in The European 
His name appears in the books of | Magazine for 1787, ii. 140, and reprinted in 
Trinity College, where he was entered as} Hone’s ‘Every-day Book,’ vol. i., sub 
23 Jan. Crabb Robinson (‘ Diary,’ 1872 ed., 


pensioner on 29 Nov., 1768, Mr. R. Watson 
—Richard Watson, afterwards Bishop of 
Llandaff—being his tutor. Next year he 
matriculated, and became a scholar of his 
college, but he did not graduate (‘ Rouse 
Ball, and Venn,’ iii. 216). In 1770 he was 
entered at the Inner Temple, his father then 
being described as James Mingay of Giming- 
ham, Norfolk, and he was called to the Bar 
in 1775. 

For some short time Mingay drew plead- 
ings under Charles Runnington (‘ D.N.B.’). 
When called he selected the Norfolk Circuit, 
and soon had a considerable share of work 
both in London and at sessions. Even at the 
Bar he was conspicuous among his contem- 
poraries for cool assurance. He is described 
as commanding in figure and confident in 
manner ; he was prompt and clear in speech, 
and conspicuous for readiness and adroit- 
ness in cross-examination. In his profession 
Mingay was second only to Erskine, who 
dreaded him more than any other com- 
petitor, and they were usually pitted 
against one another. 

Mingay was created K.C. by patent 
dated 26 Nov., 1784, and appeared the 
same evening before the Lord Chancellor 
at his house in Great Ormond Street, when 
he took the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy kneeling, and the oath of office stand- 
ing (information furnished by Sir Kenneth 
Muir Mackenzie, K.C.). He became a 
Bencher of his Inn in 1785, was Reader in 
1790, and Treasurer in 1791. In 1788 he 
was elected Recorder of Aldborough; he 
was. by special commission dated 29 April, 
1806, made a Justice of the Peace for 
Thetford, and he acted as Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions for Norfolk and Suffolk for 
many years. Mingay was often a Special 
Commissioner at the Thetford Assizes, and 
he was three times Mayor of Thetford 
(1798-9, 1800-1, and 1804-5). A summary 
of his speech on his first election as mayor is 
in Pratt’s ‘ Gleanings in England,’ ii. 252-3 
(1801). During that same occasion the 
freedom of the borough was_ bestowed 
on Lord Nelson. The gift dated 13 Oct., 
1798, and signed J. Mingay, is in the 
painted hall at Greenwich Hospital. but the 
actual presentation did not take place until 
1800. 

A versified exemplification by John 
Baynes (of Gray’s Inn, d. 1787) of the 
proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench 
on examination of bail, in which Mingay 








i. 9-10) chronicles a case at Colchester in 
the Spring Assizes of 1791, in which Mingay 
was engaged against Erskine. and describes 
Mingay as “loud and violent.” His advice 
to Mr. Fosset, the distiller, who was con- 
victed for dealing in adulterated spirits, 
and thought of applying for a new trial, 
is printed in The Monthly Mirrer for July, 
1797. He recommended his client to 

‘“‘rest where he was lest the jury on fuller proof 
should clap another per centage upon the run 
goods without any draw-back from the new duty 
for waste or leakage.” 

This advice, it must be confessed, has lost 
by this time whatever spirit it once had. 
One of his jests at the expense of Erskine 
is set out in W. C. Townsend’s ‘ Twelve 
Eminent Judges,’ i. 438, and Lord Campbe!l 
(‘ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ vi. 679) 
says that Erskine lacked the ‘“ coarse 
humour of Mingay.” He ‘‘once made 
5000 guineas”? (Crabb Robinson, ‘ Diary,’ 
i. 325), an enormous sum for a professional 
man at the Bar about 1780. 

Mingay’s politics in early life were those 
of the Whig Party. In 1794 he detested 
“the then calamitous war with France,” 
and when Windham, as Secretary at War, 
stood for re-election at Norwich in July of 
that year, his name was put forward in 
opposition. He was only nominated the 
day before the election, and was not present 
in the city, but he polled 770 votes against 
1,236 which were cast for the Minister. 
There appeared a few days after the contest 

** An Address to the Electors of Norwich, being 

a Vindication of the Principles and Conduct of 
Mr. Windham’s Opponents....With an Appendix 
containing a Letter from J. Mingay.”’ 2nd ed. 
Norwich (1794). 
The letter was addressed to. Mr. William 
Firth of Norwich, and in it Mingay said that 
he was not eligible for election. ‘‘ The 
place I have long held disqualified me to sit 
in parliament.” This was probably the 
place of “ Customer ”’ at Bridgwater (‘ Uni- 
versal British Directory for 1793’). 

In a few years Windham and he were 
united in politics. He stood for Thetford 
on 4 Nov., 1806, and the return at the poll 
was: Lord William Fitzroy, 18 votes; 
Mingay, 17; and Thomas Creevey, 14 votes. 
A petition was presented to Parliament, 
and, the Whig Creevey was seated (4 Feb., 
1807). A letter from Mingay to Thomas 
Amyot, Windham’s secretary, dated 26 Oct., 
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1806, is at the British Museum (Addit. MSS. 
37906, f. 235). It was written in the 
interest of Windham for Norfolk, and of 
himself for Thetford, and refers to the 
appointment of his successor at Bridgwater. 
Windham records in his Diary, p. 478 
(14 Aug., 1808), that Mingay called upon 
him at Thetford — ‘‘ conversation upon the 
whole not unpleasant.” 

A few years before 1794 Mingay had “a 
very severe indisposition.” which disabled 
him from practice for a considerable time. 
In the summer of 1802 he retired into 
private life, and “ after a long and painful 
illness,” he died at Ashfield Lodge, Great 
Ashfield, Suffolk, on 9 July, 1812, and was 
buried in the family vault in St. Mary’s 
Church, Thetford, on 17 July, being de- 
scribed somewhat quaintly as ‘James 
Mingay, married-man aged 62.” His wife 
was Eliza Corrall of Maidstone. They had 
no issue. She died at Maidstone College, 
1 Feb., 1817. He had given to St. Mary’s 
Church, on 1 Jan., 1786, a set of communion 
plate of silver, with his name and arms 
engraven on each vessel, and in 1791 he 
gave to St. Peter’s Church a brass chandelier 
and the iron palisading which surrounds 
the churchyard (George Burrell, ‘ Thetford 
Charities,’ 1809, p. 77; Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Archeol. Soc., ‘ Miscellaneous Tracts,’ 
xvi. 38 [1907], by Rev. E. C. Hopper). 

The wealth and vanity of Mingay are 
shown in his holograph will, dated 20 March, 
and the codicil of 18 May, 1812. His 
executors were his wife’s brother, Philip 
Corrall of Maidstone, and two other gentle- 
men, to each of whom he gave 50/1. He 
desired 
“to be buried (after some operation has been 
performed on my body to prove that I am dead) 
in my vault in St. Mary’s Church, Thetford, near 
my mother, and a marble monument to be 
erected near by over the South door that shall 
state that I was a K.C., a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries [1785] many years an acting Magis- 
trate for Norfolk and Suffolk, and by special com- 
mission for the borough of Thetford, and that I 
was returned to represent the said borough (my 
native place) in parliament, and my coat of arms 
of the families of Mingay, Fuller and Parker of 
Derbyshire shall be painted thereon.” 

The will then proceeded to lay down 
that a 
“neat marble moriument, with the arms of 
Mingay only, shall be placed in the Chancel of 
All Saints church at Shottesham, Norfolk, the 
ancient burying place of the family, to the 
memories of my grandfather, William Mingay, 
and his wife Elizabeth [he d. 1761, aged 80; 
his wife, Elizabeth Beaumont, d. 1753], and all 
such of their children and grandchildren as are 
buried there, and mention to be made that their 





youngest son, my father James Mingay, and 
Dorothy his second wife, and their children are 
buried in my vault at Thetford.” 

The father had two daughters — one of 
whom died in 1747, and the other in 1754 
—by his first wife, and ten children by the 
second. 

He confirmed his wife’s settlement, and 
left her for life the dividends on 4,000/. four 
per cents, and an annuity of 200/. a year 
during the life of her mother, Hannah 
Corrall. He also left her the picture of 
herself by Romney and “the drawing of 
myself in crayons by Russell,’’ and all her 
diamonds and pearls, 

“hoping she will bequeath them to some of my 
female relatives and with the same hope all my 
books and pamphlets; also 4001. worth of my 
furniture, glass, china, &c.,” 

but after her death these were to be divided 
among his three nephews and a great- 
nephew (Parker Fuller Mingay, son of 
W. J. Mingay). 

Mingay left annuities to his five sisters, 
and the above-mentioned sum of 4,000J. 
was, on his wife’s death, to be divided 
between them and the same great-nephew. 
His estate at Shottesham went to his nephew, 
William James Mingay, an officer in H.M. 
navy (eldest son of W. R. Mingay ; he died 
(an admiral) on 30 Nov., 1865, and was 
buried in Gravesend Cemetery), with re- 
mainder in default of male issue to George 
Mingay, “‘a student at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge”? (d. 1879 [Venn, ‘Biog. Hist. of 
Gonville and Caius,’ ii. 149]). His “‘ capital 
mansion and lands in St. Peter, Thetford, 
formerly in the tenure of his late brother 
William Robert Mingay, M.D.,’”? were to be 
sold. This nephew, William James Mingay, 
was to receive 1,0002., 

‘‘all family pictures and prints not otherwise 
bequeathed, my family bibles, seals; my silver 
tankard, and pewter dishes and plates that were 
my uncle’s.” 

Another nephew, John James Garnham, 
captain in the West Suffolk Militia, received 
*“the messuage in Great Ashfield, in the tenure 
of Mary Orams widow, with 27 acres of land 
there, all which I bought of Thomas Sturgeon of 
that place, and 2001. [This nephew d., Granard, 
Treland, 18 Dec., 1813, aged 32. A. Page, ‘ Suppl. 
to Suffolk Traveller,’ 1844, p. 758.] 

There were many other bequests to 
relatives, friends, and servants. The Rev. 
Harry Charles Manning of Thetford had 
2001. To James Purr, “one of the com- 
monalty of Thetford,’ were bequeathed 
** 1001. a year for life, my favourite mare, my 
bare Charles by Marshall, 10 doz. liquors from my 
cellar. 
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‘Norwich Hospital received 100l., and 51. 
each was left to three parishes of Thetford, 
Great Ashfield, and Badwell Ash. 

A codicil to the will expressed his desire 

“*to be buried in a leaden coffin to be carried by 
eight poor men of Thetford, each of whom to 
have a guinea and a pair of gloves. Each child 
jin my Sunday school at Great Ashfield to have 
.a testament and prayer book, and Jane Roper 
_its mistress to have two guineas.” 
‘He left the Duke of Norfolk the picture of 
** our much esteemed friend lord Petre,” by 
Romney (it was painted at Lord Petre’s 
expense for Mingay in 1793 [‘ Ward and 
Roberts,’ i. 122]), and to his wife’s mother, 
_Mrs. Corrall, he gave his wife’s miniature. 

The tablet over the south door of St. Mary’s 
‘Church at Thetford, and near the Mingay 
vault. records the facts which he enjoined in 
his will, and adds :— 

**In the exercise of the several and relative 
,duties of a son, a husband, and a friend he was 
equalled by few, in that of a kind and considerate 
brother surpassed by none. He died possessing 
‘the regard and esteem of a numerous acquaint- 
ance, and meriting the good will and favourable 
testimony of a grateful family.” 

Another tablet near the south door, 
‘bearing the family arms and motto “ Pro- 
-desse quam conspici,” is in memory of the 
following relatives: 

His father, James Mingay, youngest son 
of William Mingay, of Shottesham, Norfolk. 
d. 25 Jan., 801, aged 83. His mother, 
Dorothy, dau. and coheiress of William 
‘Fuller of Caldecot, Huntingdonshire, and 
grand-daughter and sole heiress of Edward 
Parker of Derby, d. 24 May, 1783, aged 56. 

His sisters: Jane Harriet, d. 26 Sept., 
1774, aged 7 years; Elizabeth Sally, d. 
4 Feb., 1783, aged 30; and Isabella Char- 
lotte, d. 4 Nov., 1791, aged 28. 

His brother, William Robert Mingay, 
“M.D. (youngest son of the said James and 
Dorothy), d. 22 Nov., 1806, aged 50; and 
Mary, his wife (daughter of John Harvey of 
Fakenham), d. 21 Aug., 1796, aged 36. 

Their daughters: Harriet Jane, d.15 June, 
1799, aged 16 years; and Eliza Margaretta, 
.d. 8 Dec., 1803, aged 20. 

The other children of James Mingay and 
his second wife, Dorothy, were: No. 1, 
Dorothy, b. 1749, d. single; No. 5, Mary, 
h. 1759, married Mr. Syder; No. 6, Frances, 
married J. Garnham of Thetford; No. 7, 
Margarett, married J. Dursley ; and No. 10, 
Mary Anna Fuller. who married at Thetford, 
30 March, 1797, the Rev. Thomas Fenton. 

The Rev. Alfred L. Fellowes. Vicar of 
Shotesham (as it is now spelt), tells me that 
there is no monument to any Mingay in 





the chancel of All Saints’ Church, but that 
outside the building, on the south side of 
the east window, there has been for fifty 
years @ white marble tablet with an illegible 
inscription and a coat of arms at the foot. 
This is probably the Mingay tablet. 

Mingay and his wife sat to Romney for 
their portraits (‘ Ward and Roberts,’ i. 108— 
123; ii. 106-7). That of Mingay represents 
him in ‘lace bands, gown and large wig.” 
and seated. A reproduction of it is in The 
Daily Report for 24 Aug., 1908, p. 8. It 
was offered for sale at Christie & Manson’s 
on 17 March, 1864, lot 151, but did not 
change hands. It was sold there on 5 July, 
1902, for 2311. The wife’s portrait fetched 
at the same place, on 26 May. 1906, the 
large sum of 6,510/. The engravings, mezzo- 
tint, and stipple of his portrait are set out 
by Mr. F. M. O’Donoghue (‘ Engraved 
Portraits at the British Museum,’ vol. iii.). 
Another portrait of him, by G. K. Ralph, 
is in the possession of Charles Edward 
Winckworth, surgeon, of Shefford. in Bed- 
fordshire, whose parents were descended 
from James Mingay, the father of the K.C. 

I have been aided in this Memoir by 
Mr. J. A. Mingay, of 3. Glenmore Road. 
Hampstead by Mr. F. H. Millington, of 
St. Audrey’s Mill House, Thetford, and by 
Mr. A. L. Humphreys. The particulars of 
the tablets at St. Mary’s Church, Thetford, 
were kindly furnished by the Vicar, the 
Rev. Ernest W. Hardy. 

W. P. Courtney. 





HUNTINGDONSHIRE BOOKSELLERS 
AND PRINTERS. 
(See 10 S. viii. 201; xii. 164; 11 S. vi. 207.) 


Tuis is the fourth and concluding portion of 
my notes attempting to record all the names 
and dates of the past booksellers and printers 
of the county of Huntingdon. 

RAMSEY. 
Stevens (Mr.), bookseller, 1814. 
Bradley (John), bookseller and stationer, 1823-4, 

Earliest Ramsey printer, 1830-43. 

Hal! (Joseph), bookseller, 1830, 

Bone (M.), bookseller, 1835. 

Gilliard (F.), printer and druggist, 1837-9. 
Gilleade (Titus George), bookseller, 1839-40, 
Mutton (William), bookseller, stationer, brewer, 

and parish clerk, 1840-55. 

The Palmers were printers at Ramsey soon 
after 1840. Isaac Palmer’s name appears in 
Pigot’s ‘ Directory’ as a bookseller about 
that date, and Hatfield’s ‘ Gazetteer’ for 
1854 includes: ‘‘ Palmer, Isaac, and Palmer, 
F. W., printers, of the Great Whyte.” 
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Palmer (Frederick William), printer and chemist, 
1854-1942. He was born 19 Apml, 1829, and 
died :n 1962. His son, Mr. A. H. Palmer, con- 
tinues the business. 

Ridgley (Edward), bookseller, 1855. 

Mead (J.), bookseller, 1864. 

Foster ( ), son of Mr. E. W. Foster of St. Ives. 
Started a printing business about 1894, but 
did not continue long. 1895, 

Davies (C.), printer, 1895-7. Successor to Foster 

Davies (F. R.), printer, 1897-1902. Succeeded 
h.s uncle, C, Davies, and sold his business five 
years later to Mr. King. 

BLUNTISHAM. 

Asplan (——), bookseller, 1823. 





ELTON. 
Beal (Thomas), stationer and bookseller, 1862. 
STILTON. 
), bookseller, 1824. 
, SoMERSHAM. 
Stevens (——), bookseller, 1814. 
Asplen (W.), bookseller, 1835. 
KIMBOLTON, 
Belton (Mr.), bookseller, 1768. 
Ibbs (C.), bookseller and printer, 1796-1837. 
Ibbs (William), printer, 1835. 
Ibbs (Charles William), printer, 1835. 
Ibbs (R. C.), printer, High Street, 1849. 
Ibbs (R. C.), printer, “of the Churchyard,” 1855. 
Ibbs (Mary), printer, 1854. 
Ibbs ( ), printer, 1855. 

The above are some of various imprints 
of the Ibbses. ‘* R. C.”? was Robert Carroll 
Ibbs, who died 1 March, 1907, at the age of 
84 years. Mr. Ibbs was in business at Kim- 
bolton for upwards of sixty years, succeed- 
ing his father as a 
“printer, copper-plate printer (while you wait), 
bookseller, stationer, bookbinder, picture frame 
maker and gilder, paperhanger, and photo- 
grapher,”’ 
and a thoroughly competent man at each 
of his trades. Mr. Ibbs disposed of the 
printing portion of his business about 1897 
to Mr. W. J. Short, who stili continues it. 





Drage ( 





In concluding these notes I should point 
out that the dates given are the earliest 
and latest I have seen of the various firms, 
and are necessarily fragmentary and dis- 
connected. I have, however, compiled a 
MS. Bibliography of Huntingdonshire which 
includes over a thousand works printed by 
the various firms I have mentioned in the 
county. HERBERT E. Norris. 

Cirencester, 





“ TREDEKEILES.”—This opprobrious term 
was used by a woman to some workmen pre- 
paring ground for building a house, to whom 
the men replied that they would make her 
work with them and tread the ground 
(“cum eis operaret et terram calcaret’’), and 
forthwith bumped her on the ground (“ ita 





quod ipsam per maliciam deorsum sedebat 
in terra’’). I suppose there can be but. 
little doubt as to the literal meaning of. 
‘“‘treadkeel.”” It occurs in a Coroner's: 
Roll for the City, a.p. 1301 (the first of a 
small series of similar Rolls I have just 
finished calendaring for the press), but I 
have failed to discover the word in any 
dictionary. REGINALD R. SHARPE. 

Guildhall, E.C. 


JOHN PuHILitip: HIS CONNEXION WITE 
Dycr.—When a passenger on the Buchan 
section of the Great North of Scotland 
Railway looks out of the window on his left, 
as the train slowly climbs the gradient from 
the Don Valley to Dyce, he catches a glimpse 
of a big, bare building standing on the wind- 
swept edge of the plateau, and clearly sil- 
houetted against the sky. This is the “‘ Old 
Inn” of Dyce, where John Phillip, the 
painter, often spent happy days when a 
little boy. 

The “Inn” (no longer such) and the 
handful of houses that compose the old 
village of Dyce are quiet enough now, but 
in Phillip’s youth they were more lively. 
The canal from Port Elphinstone to Aber- 
deen went along the back of the inn, and as 
the canal boat passed up and down, the 
horses were changed there. The inn was 
kept by Mrs. Allardyce, a widow with a 
large family, who conducted her business in 
a@ very exemplary manner. Though there 
was no Forbes-Mackenzie Act then, the rule 
of the house was that customers had to be 
all outside and the door barred at ten 
o'clock, after which the landlady sat down 
and read her nightly chapter in the Bible. 

Phillip was a distant relation of Mrs, 
Allardyce, and often walked out from Aber- 
deen to stay with her. To the city boy 
there was a great attraction in the inn, with 
its lively household of young folk not too 
strictly ruled by the kindly widowed mother, 
for whom he had a great regard. The pas- 
sing and repassing of the canal boat, the 
freedom of country life, and the animals 
about the farm all appealed to him, and he 
was fond of spending the long summer 
day herding the inn“‘ kye.’”” He would some- 
times trot away out of the town to Dyce 
without leave, and be duly sent back, 
only soon to turn up again; and he might 
have been found lying in bed there till Mrs.. 
Allardyce had washed and ironed his only 
shirt. 

Of all the family at the inn his favourite 
was Nelly, who, being something of a rustic 
beauty, seems to have pleased his artistic 
sense, It was with her as a subject that he 
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made what was probably his first attempt 
at portrait-painting. Nelly was invited to 
a dance, and naturally took pains to dress 
as well as possible. Phillip had never seen 
her looking so “ braw’”’ as when she thus 
appeared before him all in white, and he 
declared that he would paint her picture, 
“an’ paint her richt too.” So Nelly’s 
portrait was painted. and is now in Fdin- 
burgh; but Nelly herself was of those whom 
the gods love, and died young. He also 
painted for Mrs. Allardyce the signboard 
with the Gordon arms. In time the inn 
was done away with, and long afterwards the 
signboard was found in an outhouse con- 
nected with Parkhill House, the residence 
of the late John Gordon of Parkhill, Pitlurg, 
and Dyce. By his instructions it was 
¢cleaned and put into Parkhii] House for 
preservation. . 

Some time after Mr. Gordon’s death his 
son let the house, and sent the family pictures 
to Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. What 
became of the signboard is unknown. 

A, W. 


THE MARQUESSATE OF LINCOLNSHIRE.— 
‘The creation of this title is noteworthy for 
more than one reason. In the first place, 
for many years English county titles have 
been bestowed only on royal princes. I 
believe that the last creation in favour of a 
subject below the blood-royal was the mar- 
quessate of Stafford, in 1786. 

A more important point is that there was 
already an earldom of Lincoln in existence, 
created in 1572 in favour of Lord Clinton, 
and now held by his descendant, the Duke 
of Newcastle. Even assuming that the 
earldom is of the city and not the county, 
this would seem likely to lead to confusion, 
and I believe that there is no exact precedent 
for such a duplication of titles, although 
there have been two instances somewhat 
similar. In 1837 ‘‘ Coke of Norfolk” was 
«created “Earl of Leicester, of Holkham ”’ 
{which reads like a contradiction in terms), 
though the Marquess Townshend held the 
earldom of Leicester created in 1784: 
probably the early extinction of the latter 
title was anticipated. And in 1784 Earl 
Temple was created Marquess of Bucking- 
ham, although the Hobarts had been Earls 
of Buckinghamshire since 1746. I remember 
reading somewhere that “‘ Buckinghamshire,”’ 
instead of ‘‘ Buckingham,” was adopted as 
the title in 1746, and also in the case of the 
dukedom held by the Sheffields from 1703 
to 1735, owing to the existence of claimants 
to the earldom of Buckingham bestowed on 





the notorious George Villiers in 1617. (The 
remainder included his brother, Viscount 
Purbeck, but, as it was known that the latter 
was not the father of his wife’s son, the 
House of Lords refused to acknowledge the 
claim of their descendants.) This suggests 
that the earldom of 1617 was the earldom of 
the town of Buckingham, but it would be 
more natural to suppose that it was of the 
county of Buckingham. This leads to a 
really important point. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, when the 
earldom of Lincoln was created, an earl was 
still normally earl of a county—comes 
comitatus. This was sometimes obscured 
by the fact that the earl might take his 
usual style from the capital of his county, 
instead of from the county itself; a surviv- 
ing instance of this practice is the earldom 
of Shropshire (1442), the earls of which 
have always been styled Earls of Shrewsbury. 
So the Earls of Lincoln presumably held the 
earldom of Lincolnshire. It is difficult to 
believe that Elizabeth would do anything so 
eccentric as to create an earldom of the 
city, instead of the county; but it is also 
difficult to believe that the Crown’s present 
advisers would sanction the creation of a 
marquessate of Lincolnshire if an earldom 
of Lincolnshire were already held by another 
peer. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ find out 
the actual wording of the Letters Patent of 
1572? If the earltlom is of the county of 
Lincoln, it is even possible that the validity 
of the marquessate might be technically 
impugned. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


UNNOTED SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS IN 
THOMAS SHADWELL :— 


1668. 

Ninny. ’Pshaw! you! I’ll pluck bright Honour 
from the pale-fac’d Moon, (as my Friend Hot-spur 
says) what do you talk of that ? 

‘Sullen Lovers,’ 1720 ed., vol. i. p. 94. 

1 Clerk) [reads]. I do acknowledge, and firmly 
believe, that the Play of Sir Positive At-All, 
Knight, called The Lady in the Lobster, notwith- 
standing it was damn’d by the Malice of the 
Age, shall not only read, but it shall act with any 
of Ben Jonson’s, and Beaumont’s and Fletcher's 
Plays 

Sir Posit(ive). Hold, hold! Ill have Shake- 
spear’s in; ’slife, I had like to have forgot that. 

‘ Sullen Lovers,’ 1720 ed., vol. i. p. 60. 


1673. 
Bev(il). What, I warrant, you think we did not 
know you ? 
Lucia. O! yes, as Falstaff did the true Prince, 
by Instinct. You are brisk Men, I see; you run 


at all. 
‘ Epsom-Wells,’ 1720 ed., vol. ii. p. 225. 





be 
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1680. 

Sir Humph(rey). I’ll keep no Fool; ’tis out of 
Fashion for great Men to keep Fools....’tis 
exploded ev’n upon the Stage. 

Fool. But for all that, Shakespear’s Fools had 
more Wit than any of the Wits and Criticks 
now-a-days: Well, if the History of Fools were 
written, the whole Kingdom would not contain 
the Library.... 

* Woman-Captain,’ 1720 ed., vol. iii. p. 348. 


1688. 

Tru(man). You are so immoderately given to 
Musick, methinks it should justle Love out of 
your Thoughts. 

Beljf(ond) Jun. Oh no! Remember  Shake- 
spear: If Musick be the Food of Love, Play on— 
There’s nothing nourishes the soft Passion like 
it, it imps his Wings, and makes him fly a higher 
Pitch... 

“Squire of Alsatia,’ ed. 1720, vol. iv. p. 35. 


1689. 

Oldw(it), Come, my Lord Count, my Lord 
Bellamy, and Gentlemen, may good Digesticn 
wait on Appetite, and Health on both: as Mack- 
beth says: Ah, I love those old Wits. 

* Bury Fair,’ 1720 ed., vol. iv. p. 160. 
M POY, 


University of Michigan. 


Capt. Witt1AM Harvey, R.N.—Mr. W. 
Minet of Hadham Hall has had the lettering 
of the inscription to Capt. William Harvey, 
in Little Hadham Churchyard, recut, so that 
it is now easy to decipher. It reads :— 

‘*In memory of Captain William Harvey, late 
of the R.N., who accompanyed that Illustrious 
Navigator, Captain James Cook, in his three 
voyages of Discoveries, who died July 12, 1807, 
aged 55 years. Harvey frequently observed in the 
course of his travels the wonderful works of the 
Almighty, and the words of Job truly verifyed, ‘ He 
stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing’ (Job 26 v.7).” 

In the original edition of ‘ Cook’s Voyages,’ 
published in 1784, Harvey’s name does not 
appear in the list of officers given at the 
commencement of each voyage. as he was 
then only a midshipman. He became an 
officer directly after Cook’s murder by the 
natives in 1779 at Owhyhee (Hawaii), 
one of the Sandwich Islands. This is fully 
confirmed in the following paragraph, which 
occurs in the edition before-named (iii. 67) :— 

“The command of the expedition having de- 
volved on Captain Clerke, he removed on board the 
‘ Resolution, appointed Lieutenant Gore to be 
Captain of the ‘Discovery,’ and Mr. Harvey, a 
midshipman, who had been with Captain Cook in 
his last two voyages, to the vacant lieutenancy.” 
On his retirement from the Navy, in 1797, 
he bought ‘“‘ Halfway House,” Little Had- 
ham, and resided there until his death. 

W. B. GeErIsH. 
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MAIMONIDES AND Evo.uTion.—I am in- 
debted to Dr. Gaster, the Chief Rabbi of the 
Sephardi Congregations, for confirmation 
and the exact source of my discovery that 
Maimonides in the twelfth century had 
anticipated Darwin’s theory of evolution. 
Robert Blakey (of whom I am anxious to 
have particulars) in his ‘ History of Political 


Literature,’ vol. i. pp. 215-16, put me on the 


track of it. Students of Maimonides may 
see the whole passage in Friedlander’s trans- 
lation of ‘The Guide to the Perplexed,’ 
book iii. cap. 32. Blakey has some fine 
things also on the Essenes. 

M. L. R. BReEsLAR. 


[There is a full account of Blakey in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


Barettis Copy orf His ‘DISCOURS SUR 
SHAKESPEAR.’ —Baretti was obliged to print 
his ‘ Discours sur Shakespear et sur Monsieur 
de Voltaire’ as he wrote it, before the 
excitement aroused by Voltaire’s famous 
letter to the French Academy had abated. 
Hence the French is often faulty, as its 
author well knew. Baretti’s own copy of 
the book is in the Barton Collection in the 
Boston Public Library in America, and it is 
interesting to note that in this he has often 
altered words and sentences, correcting, as 
far as possible, the mistakes in the French 
which proved so useful a weapon in the 
hands of Voltaire’s friends. 

L. Cotittson-MoRLEY. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ TENTENTE CORDIALE.’’—On Saturday, 
June 28th, members of the Political and 
Economic Circle of the National Liberal 
Club, and their guests, the representatives 
of the Ligue de Libre Echange of France, 
headed by M. Yves Guyot, visited Cobden’s 
grave in the churchyard of West Lavington, 
and Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in The Daily 
Chronicle of July 2nd states that one of the 
speakers made the following quotation from 
a letter addressed to M. Michel Chevalier by 
Richard Cobden, and written at Manchester 
in September, 1859 :— 

“The people of the two nations must be 
brought into mutual dependence by the supply 
of each other’s wants. ‘There is no other way of 
counteracting the antagonism of language and 
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race. It is God’s own method of producing an 
entente cordiale, and no other plan is worth a 
farthing.” 
Mr. Fisher Unwin adds :— 

“*T think this is one of the earliest and perhaps 
first use of the words.” 

Ts an earlier use of the phrase to be found ? 

F.C. J. 

(Mr. Fisher Unwin is mistaken in supposing 
that Cobden’s use of entente cordiale in 1859 is a 
very early example of the phrase. Mr. ALFRED 
F. ROBBINS showed at 10 S. ix. 194 that it was 
used in September, 1848, by Queen Victoria in 
a letter to Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister ; 
and that it had become so familiar during 
the Crimean War that The Times on 8 Jan., 1856, 
headed an article on omnibuses with the words 
‘The Omnibus Entente Cordiale.’ At p. 472 
of the same volume of ‘ N. & Q.’ D. stated that 
the words ‘‘ were commonly used of all the three 
ententes which, during the Monarchy of July, 
preceded the entente of 1860.”’ For other instances 
see 10 S. viii. 168; ix. 338, 418; x. 37, 178; 
xii. 216.] 


Danvers Famity or SWITHLAND AND 
Lonpon.—I shall be glad if.any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ will kindly enlighten me as to the 
relationship between the following members 
of this family. From about 1743 to 1767 
there appears in the Rate-Books of the parish 
of St. Clement Danes a house in Surrey 
Street, Strand, in the name of Sir John 
Danvers, Bart., as the owner. I am not 
sure whether this person can be identified 
with Sir John Danvers, Bart., of Swithland, 
Leicestershire, who died in 1796, and whose 
only surviving daughter and heiress married 
the Hon. Augustus Richard Butler, second 
son of the Earl of Lanesborough, who sold 
the London property about the year 1799. 

In Boyle’s ‘Court Guide’ for the years 
1790, 1792, 1793, and 1796 the name of a 
Sir John Danvers occurs at No. 11, Hanover 
Square, and it is significant that this house 
was sometimes occupied by the above- 
named Hon. A. R. Butler. 

The question I want, if possible, to decide 
is whether the Sir John Danvers of Swith- 
land before mentioned and the Sir John 
Danvers of 11, Hanover Square, are one 
and the same person with, also, Sir John 
Danvers, owner of the house in Surrey 
Street, Strand. ALFRED S. Foorp. 


WEDDING - Pieces. —TI learn from L’Jn- 
termédiaire, 10 janvier, 1913, that in France 
it was customary till about 1850 for a bride- 
groom, during the marriage service, to offer 
his bride a number of coins or medals in a 
case. Generally they were embossed, rarely 
engraved or struck on adie. These wedding- 
pieces are now replaced by the marriage 





medal, which the priest blesses with the 
two wedding-rings. One writer on the 
subject considers that the gift represents 
the dower which was formerly settled on the 
bride by the bridegroom. According to 
another opinion the custom of giving these 
marriage-pieces, which still survives in 
Barrois and in Berry, descends from the 
days of marriage by purchase. In the 
eleventh century a father ‘‘ bought a wife 
for his son.”” Apparently purchase - money 
became dower, and the pieces given may 
indicate both the money settled on the wife 
and community of goods. 

The present King of Spain gave his wife 
thirteen pieces of gold called “ arras,” in 
testimony of their union. Marriage-pieces- 
are also known from Saxony. Were they 
formerly used in the British Isles ? 

B. L. R. C. 


BRITISH TROOPSHIP WRECKED ON R&- 
UNION IsLAND.—What was the name of the 


British troopship wrecked on Réunion 
(Bourbon) Island many years ago? and 
in what year did this happen? I heard 


about it on a French steamer in 1907, when 
the commandant gave me a glowing descrip- 
tion of the heroic behaviour of the High- 
landers (les higglandéres) on board the ill- 
fated vessel, which was on its way from the 
Cape to Mauritius, but got out of its course 
and ran at almost full-speed, on to the rocks 
in a small bight. All the horses had to be 
shot. and all the luggage, including the regi- 
mental plate, was lost. There was a ball 
on board at the moment, and the first 
intimation the islanders had of the accident 
was when they saw people of both sexes in 
full evening dress, and others in their night- 


dress, wandering about the fields. 
L. L. K. 


A PorTcuLiis AS A Coat or Arms.—At 
a@ recent antiquarian meeting at the Town 
Hall, Romsey, Hants, when various objects 
of local interest were exhibited to a large 
gathering of the Southampton Ramblers’ 
Club, a discussion arose as to the origin of 
the town seal, and whether it was merely 
a seal or had been granted as a coat of 
arms. One of the speakers remarked that 
if it was a coat of arms it was registered, 
and this fact could easily be proved by 
reference to the proper quarter. What is 
the proper quarter? The seal, dated 1578, 
is a portcullis, with the legend, “‘ Sigilleum 
de Romsey Infra.” Can any reader of 
‘N. &. Q.’ help to clear up its origin? In 
1672 an oil painting on panel was made of 
this portcullis, with the Mayor’s initials 
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‘“W. K.” in each corner. The bill for the 
execution of this painting is still to be seen 
in the Corporation accounts as ‘due to 
Wm. Day for painting ye town arms”; 
and as “the town arms” the portcullis is 
frequently alluded to in old papers, and it 
is also to be seen on the head of the second 
mace dated 1749. Is it only a badge on 
a seal, or is it a coat of arms ? 

The town of Romsey stands on an island, 
surrounded by tributaries of the River 
Test, and the borough can only be reached 
by crossing numerous bridges, such as 
Porters Bridge (anciently Porte Brigge), 
Broad Bridge, Middle Bridge, &c. In the 
paper read to the Ramblers’ Club it was 
suggested that the portcullis was possibly 
chosen as a seal for the mayor, who was 
guardian of the gates on the bridges, reference 
being made to the title of the chief citizen of 
London at the Domesday Survey, namely, 
‘“ Porte Grave,” governor of the water gate. 
Romsey was, of course, never fortified, 
being but a small forest town, but its 
proximity to the hunting in the New Forest 
caused it to be visited three times by James I. 
and also (tradition says) by Queen. Eliza- 
beth. The portcullis was the badge of the 
houses of Beaufort and Tudor, and borne 
by the former with the motto “ Altera 
securitas.’’ Any information would be grate- 
fully received by a party of 

OxLp Romsonians. 


PARKE AND SCOLES IN EGypT AND NUBIA. 
—Sir Gardner Wilkinson in his ‘ Modern 
Egypt and Thebes,’ 1843, vol. i. p. 155, 
states that Mr. Parke and Mr. Scoles visited 
Egypt in 1823. On p. 89 of the same work 
he recommends Parke and Scoles’s ‘ Nubia ’ 
as auseful book. Iam not aware of any other 
reference to this work. Where can I 
obtain information about it, or about Parke 
and Scoles’s observations? Prince Ibra- 
him-Hilmy, in ‘ Literature of Egypt and the 
Soudan,’ vol. ii. p. 441, 1888, has an entry: 
“Park (....). ‘Egypt and the East; or, 
Travels on Sea and Land,’ London, 1852, 
8vo.” Is this by one of the travellers re- 
ferred to by Wilkinson ? 

Frepx. A. EDWARDS 


(The English Catalogue has this entry: ‘ Park 
(And.) Egypt and the East; or, Travels by Sea 
and Land, post 8vo, 5s. A. Hall, 1857.’’] 


“THE EicHt AND Fortre MEeEn.’”’—In 
St. Chad’s (Shropshire) Parish Register is 
the following entry: ‘1642, Feb. 26, 
John Phillips of Kill Lane, one of the eight 
and fortie men.”’ 

Who were these ? O. S. T. 





Mitton.—Among Milton’s books was a 
copy of Dante’s ‘ Convivio,’ with the sonnets 
of Giovanni della Casa and Benedetto 
Varchi, bound together in one volume, 
and bearing Milton’s signature with the 
date 1629. This volume was once in the 
library of Richard Heber, and afterwards 
passed through several hands. In 1861 
it belonged to Mr. Arthur Roberts. Can 
any one tell the name and address of its 
present owner ? JoHN S. SMART. 

Glasgow. 


Humsuc.—Can any reader tell me the 
name of any writer who has written on 
‘* Humbug,” and where such article can 
be obtained ? KeExso. 

[The careers of Cagliostro and Casanova a 
afford some material; and ‘ Literary Forgeries,’ by 
J. A. Farrer, published in 1907 by Longmans, might 
also be of service. ‘‘ Mimicry” in animals would 
— also prove a fruitful line of search—vide 

oulton’s ‘Colours of Animals’ and Beddard’s 
‘Animal Coloration.’] 


Dr. GREGORY SHARPE'S CORRESPON- 
DENCE.—Two volumes of Gregory Sharpe’s 
(1713-71) correspondence were recently 
sold among the Phillipps MSS. They are 
mentioned in Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary.’ These volumes appear to be part 
of a larger correspondence, and I should 
be much obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could tell me whether any further volumes 
are in existence, and if so where they may 
be found, more especially any before 1750. 
There do not seem to be any at the British 
Museum. L. E. T. 

2, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 


Oak TREES IN A GALE.—Is there any 
foundation for the belief that oaks become 
more firmly fixed in the soil through the 
force of a strong wind? It is found in 
several places, e.g., in ‘ Rule, Britannia’ :— 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 
Common sense would suggest that shaking 
the trunk of a tree would tend to loosen its 
roots. 

“WEAR THE BLUE.’ —In Graham of 
Gartmore’s well-known song ‘If Doughty 
Deeds’ come the lines :— 

For you alone I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue. 

Blue has at different times been the 
mark of a Tory, a beggar-man, and a 
learned lady; but I do not think this 
doughty cavalier would have declared him- 
self to be any of these. Is there a more 
probable explanation ? 

C. B. WHEELER. 
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AuTHOR WANTED: LINES IN A PARISH 
ReEGIsTER.—On the fly-leaf of our Parish 
Register is written the following :— 

‘© A man may many frendes...... teine and...... not 
have scant......cause doth raise a proofe he may of 
frendshipp want.” 

The dotted part is quite illegible. It 
was written apparently during the seven- 
teenth century. Can any one tell me if it 
is a quotation, and what the full quotation 
is ? A. V. PEATILING. 
Carshalton. 


Giascow Men As Papat ZOUAVES.— 
The Tablet, 25 November, 1911, in record- 
ing the death (at Roehampton on 16 Novem- 
ber) of Dr. Charles Menzies Gordon, late 
Vicar-Apostolic of Jamaica (born 1831), 
states :— 

‘When the news came about 1867 that the French 
Empire had ceased to defend the Pope..... Charles 
Gordon raised a force of sixty men, recruited 
chiefly in Glasgow, armed them at his own expense, 
and took them to Italy. In one or more engage- 
ments with the Piedmontese troops, he received 
severe wounds, the marks of which he bore till his 
death.” 

A member of his family informs me 
that he was “‘ very reticent on the subject.” 
Can any reader dispel the reticence by 
giving particulars as to this Corps? Are 
any of its members still alive ? 

J. M. Burioca. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


PENNINGTON.—Can any reader give me 
information about the antecedents of Thomas 
Pennington of Alford, co. Lincoln, and Vicar 
of Horncastle in that county (died 1849), 
and Robert Rainey his brother, a Governor 
of the Foundling Hospital (died 1849) ? 
The family claims descent from a younger 
branch of the family from which Lord Mun- 
caster derives. E. PENNINGTON. 





Brappock Faminy.—I am a descendant 
of Major-General Braddock, who served 
under Marlborough, and am interested in 
finding the date and place of his birth. 

This question has been raised in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
with reference to his son General Braddock, 
who commanded the forces in America in 
1755, and was killed in the unfortunate 
expedition against Fort Duquesne (see 
158. ix. 11, 562; xii. 72; 3S. xii. 5). 

SERVIENS, the querist at the first refer- 
ence, considers that the family was of 
Irish extraction. The elder Braddock had 
three sons and two daughters, but my 
great-grandfather’s grandfather, one of the 
sons, was the only one to leave issue. 





Can any reader help me to find out the 
following ? (1) In what part or parts of 
the kingdom the name is common. (2) 
What ground there is for saying the family 
was of Irish origin. (3) Whom the elder 
Braddock married. (4) Whether the 
name is known in Perthshire. The younger 
Braddock, afterwards General Braddock, 
was born in Perthshire in 1695. Is_ his 
birthplace known there? Any other in- 
formation would be welcome. The coat 
of arms and other relics are still in the 
possession of the family. 


F. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


NaApPoLEeoN I. AND DvELLING.—Is there 
any historical evidence of Napoleon I. having 
prohibited duelling in the army while on 
active service ? Hussar. 


“THE CROOKED BiItiet.’’—TI shall be 
glad of any particulars of “ The Crooked 
Billet.”” Tower Street, mentioned in ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge.’ J. ARDAGH. 


“THe Two Reynotpsss.’’—I should 
be glad to have an explanation of the allu- 
sion in the following passage written by 
the Shakspearian editor Edmund Malone 
in 1803: ‘Like the two Reynoldses, we 
have changed sides, and each converted 
the other.” G. C. Moore Smita. 

Sheffield. 





Replies. 


OLD-TIME CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND 
STORIES: ‘ LADY ANNE.’ 


(11 S. vii. 310, 356, 374, 411.) 


I HAVE a copy of a children’s story en- 
titled :— 

“The Life and Adventures of Lady Anne, the 

Little Pedlar, by the author of the ‘Blue Silk 
Workbag,’ ‘Harcourt Family,’ &c. | London: 
printed for J. Souter, at the School Library, 
73, St. Paul’s Church-Yard; By J. and C. Adlard, 
23, Bartholomew Close. 1823.’’ 
Another edition appeared in 1852 from the 
same publishing house, then Charles A. 
Law. late Souter & Law, the School Library, 
131, Fleet Street. 

A ‘New Edition’ was published by 
James Williamson, 290, High Street, Lin- 
coln, with a Preface by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, dated 1873. In this the Bishop 
wrote that the book ‘was first printed 


about a hundred years ago,” but I find no 
internal evidence nor other indication that 
the story was not written for the 1823 
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edition mentioned above. The Bishop went 
on to say that the book was found suitable 
for reading at Mothers’ Meetings and on 
similar occasions, and that a demand for 
copies had arisen in consequence. The 
book being out of print and no copies 
procurable from the London booksellers, 
the copyright having expired and the author 
being (to him) unknown, ‘‘ some young 
ladies who,” the Bishop wrote, were “‘ dear 
to him ” prevailed upon the local publisher 
to print an edition. This is the same as 
its predecessors. except that the words 
*“the Little Pedlar’’ are omitted. and also 
the steel-plate frontispiece of the previous 
editions. 

The story has appeared finally in a collec- 
tion entitled ‘ Forgotten Tales of Long Ago,’ 
compiled by Mr. E. V. Lucas (1906). In 
his Preface the editor writes :— 

“For looking through the scores and scores—I 
might, I believe, say hundreds—of books from 
which to select the twenty stories within these 
covers, I should consider myself amply rewarded 
by the discovery of ‘Lady Anne.” ‘This story—I 
might almost say this novel—which is at once the 
longest and, to my mind, the best thing in the 
present volume, is anonymous. All that I know of 
the author is that she—I take it to be a woman’s 
work—wrote also ‘The Blue Silk Hand-bag’ [sic], 
but of that book I have been able to catch no 
glimpse I have had here and there to condense 
a few pages, but I have touched nothing essential : 
the sweet little narrative is only shortened, never 
altered.” 

In ‘N. & Q..’ 5S. iii. 448, the authorship 
of ‘ Lady Anne’ was asked for by W. J. T., 
who mentioned that he had already put 
the question to another correspondent of 
“N. & Q.,’ and an authority on children’s 
books, one ‘‘ Olphar Hamst.” The qiuerist 
writes of it as “‘a once favourite book of 
@ past generation.” Whatever popularity 
the story had had, it certainly waned, for 
I have reason to believe that it was but 
little known before its reappearance in 
1906, and that copies of the earlier editions 
are very scarce. 

As time goes on, names of anonymous 
writers hitherto forgotten or unknown 
occasionally come to light. I hope this will 
be thought sufficient justification for re- 
viving the question of the authorship of what 
I consider to be, of its kind, a really re- 
markable book. May I at the same time 
beg that should copies of ‘ The Blue Silk 
Workbag’ or ‘The Harcourt Family’ 
be in the possession of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(neither is in the British Museum), I may 
be granted the pleasure of seeing them ? 


PERCEVAL LUCAS. 
Rackham, Pulborough. 


| 





Byron AND THE HosuHousE MS. (11 S. 
vii. 509).—I am- enabled, through the kind- 
ness of Dr. H. Varnhagen of the English 
Seminary connected with the University of 
Erlangen, Bavaria, to answer my own 
query under this heading. and forward the 
information for the benefit of those who may 
be interested in it. The Hobhouse MS. 
referred to by Hall Caine was printed in 
1909 (nine years later than expected) in 
Lady Dorchester’s edition of Lord Brough- 
ton’s ‘ Recollections of a Long Life,’ ii. 190 
et seq. } 

I may add that the Byron Collection 
of editions of the poet’s works, and of 
books and articles on or referring to him, 
in the library of the English Seminary at 
Erlangen, is, to judge from the Catalogue, 
unique of its kind, not only in foreign, but 
in home libraries. It is curious and flatter- 
ing to find a fervent Byron cult flourishing 
in a town so (to us) out of the beaten track 
as Erlangen. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Some years ago Lady Dorchester pub- 
lished her father’s diaries, correspondence, 
and memoranda in several volumes, which 
contain, I suppose, all, or practically all, the 
information relative to Byron that Hob- 
house bequeathed to posterity. The book 
is of great interest, and something of the 
fascination that the poet exercised over his 
contemporaries can be felt on reading its 
pages. A. R. BAYLEY. 


I think it will be found that the MS. in 
question forms part of Lord Broughton’s 
‘Recollections of a Long Life,’ published by 
Murray a few years since. 

Wan. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


DERIVED SENSES OF THE CARDINAL 
Points (11 S. vii. 270, 333, 482).—It is 
throughout the United States that. the 
cardinal points are used—from a visitor's 
point of view—-almost to distraction. I 
happen rather frequently to be on that 
side of the Atlantic, and when in large 
cities I ask my way, of a policeman for 
instance, the prompt reply is generally of 
this type: ‘‘ Take third street east.” ‘“ My 
good man,” I feel constrained to retort, 
“T am not a walking compass; is it to the 
right or left ?” Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


At 9 S. x. 5, under the heading 
‘“ Met’?: Points of the Compass,’ Mr. 
J. S. Upau gave some curious examples 
of the way in which natives in the West 
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Indies speak of ‘‘ south side,” “‘ east side,” 
&e., “‘in describing the position of any- 
thing, even the smallest articles of daily 
use.’ On p. 94 of the same volume a 
correspondent mentioned a similar habit 
among the peasantry in the south and west 
of Ireland, and suggested that the West 
Indian use might be a legacy of early Irish 
planters. 

There is a parallel in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy 

of Melancholy,’ III. ii. iii. (wrongly headed 
III. ii. iv. i. in the sixth edition, 1650-51, 
and in some modern reprints), over five-sixths 
through, 
* how to cut his Beard, and weare his Lock, to 
turn up his Munshato’s,* and curle his head, 
prune his Pickitivant, or if he weare it broad 
{printed abroad in the fifth and subsequent edi- 
tions], that the East side be correspondent to the 
West.” —Ed. 2, 1624, p. 421. 

Burton is quoting from Daniel Heinsius’s 
‘Epistle to Primerius,’ ‘‘ An, & qualis viro 
literato sit ducenda uxor,” and the original 
Latin on p. 369 of the 1629 Elzevir edition 
of the ‘Laus Asini..cum aliis festivis 
opusculis,’ runs, “ Vtrum latus barbe quod 
ad Orientem spectat, recte conueniat cum 
eo quod in Occidentem tendit.” 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


As a supplement to Cor. NicHoLson’s 
interesting note, it may be added that in 
Welsh deheu, “ south,”’ also means ‘“ right.” 
This shows that in Welsh, as in Irish, the 
speaker is imagined as facing east. 


I. B. 


THE LarGEsT SQuaRE IN LONDON (11 S. 
vii. 470)—Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor in 
his ‘ History of the Squares of London,’ 
like Mr. Whitten, states that Russell Square 
is, with the possible exception of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the largest square in London. 
He gives its dimensions as follows: North 
and south sides 665 ft., west side 672, and 
667 on the east. This works out to an area 
of circa 448,210 sq. ft., whereas the area 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is. 513,125 sq. ft. 
But these again are exceeded by Eaton and 
Cadogan Squares, the areas of which re- 
spectively are 607,327 and 536,500 sq. ft. 

WiLLoucHBy Maycock. 


Mr. Charles Bouch, the freeholder of 
No. 35, Edwardes Square, Kensington, 
tells me this square comprises “ three and a 
half acres and eight poles,” so it is con- 
sidered to be the largest in London. 

The ‘‘ Battle of Edwardes Square,”’ which 
resulted in a victory for the residents, will 





* Mushato’s in ed. 4 sqq. 





always be remembered as establishing rights- 
of-way and other ancient vested privileges. 
Now the beadle may be seen, dressed in 
his brown frock coat with gilt buttons, and 
tall silk hat with gold band, as a symbol of 
authority in this beauty spot, named after 
the patronymic of Lord Kensington. 
F. W. R. Garnett. 
Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


I have heard it said that Ladbroke Square, 
Notting Hill, is the largest in town. 
A. R. BAyYLEy. 


(Mr. J. LANDFEAR Lucas also thanked for 
reply. ] 


Izaak WALTON AND TOMB-SCRATCHING 
(11 S. vii. 405, 492)—I beg to be allowed, 
as an Old Westminster of just sixty years’ 
standing, to enter a most emphatic protest 
against the assumption so lightly made 
at both the above references that all crimes 
against decency committed in the Abbey, 
from desecration of the monuments to the 
rifling of royal tombs, must be put down 
to the discredit of the Westminster School 
boys. 

I am absolutely confident that they 
would be the very last people in the world 
to be guilty of such atrocities; and, as to 
opportunities, there are countless others 
who would have just as many. To take 
one instance, it is common knowledge that 
for many weeks both before and after every 
great state ceremonial, the entire building 
is given over into the hands of crowds of 
workmen. 

But Mr. Baytey goes one better—or 
worse. He accuses one of the Westminster 
boys of having in 1766 actually stolen the 
jawbone of King Richard II. He does 
not offer any suggestion as to how the boy 
could by any possibility have done such 
a thing, nor any evidence beyond his 
having been told that there still exists a 
statement to that effect in the handwriting 
of the grandfather of the present possessors 
of the ghastly relic. It seems strange, to 
say the least of it, that no writer on the 
Abbey whose works I have access to has 
ever mentioned the amazing circumstance 
in print. 

On the other hand, I have found two 
printed statements which would appear to 
be inconsistent with it. 

In Knight’s ‘Cyclopedia of London’ 
(1850), p. 223, it is written :— 

** And here [i.e., in the Confessor’s Chapel] did 
the pious and generous care of Henry V., the son 
of his [Richard II.’s] destroyer, soon after his 
accession, remove the murdered remains from 
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Friars Langley, and place them by the side of the 
unhappy Richard’s Queen. The whole subject 
of Richard’s death has been as yet one of im- 
penetrable mystery, and the examination of his 
corpse here, if it be his, has not enlightened us. 
Neither of the skulls within the tomb, on the closest 
examination, presented any marks of fracture or 
evidences of murderous violence.” 

Again, Mrs. A. Murray Smith, in her 
‘Westminster Abbey, its Story and Asso- 
ciations,’ p. 91, says :— 

‘““The manner of his departure remains a 
mystery to this day : whether his skull was cleft by 
Sir Piers Exton ; whether he was starved by his 
cousin’s orders, or starved himself to death. The 
first story is disproved by the fact that when the 
tomb in the Abbey was opened in 1871, no trace 
of a blow could be seen on the skull.” 

Here, then, we have records of two ex- 
aminations of the skull; both report it to 
be unharmed, and neither makes any allu- 
sion to the jaw or any other bone being 
missing. 

Lastly, I would point out that the class 
which is not ashamed to perpetrate these 
outrages on the illustrious dead is by no 
illiterates. 


means confined to boys and 
The hero of the story told at 11 S. i. 112 
about Ben Jonson’s grave was “a dis- 


science and popular 


tinguished man of 
ALAN STEWART. 


writer.” 


‘THE ToMAHAWK’: Matt Morgan (11 S. 
vii. 369, 413, 454, 515).—In vol. v. of ‘ Bir- 
mingham Faces and Places,’ the Preface of 
which is dated May, 1893, there is a bio- 
graphical notice of Mr. G. H. Bernasconi, 
for more than forty years Birmingham’s best- 
known cartoonist :— 


** About this time he [G. H. B.] became ac- 
quainted with Matt Morgan, and for some time 
shared a studio with that artist in the Strand. 
Morgan conceived the idea of painting a large 
picture of Rotten Row in 1862, and, being a man 
of considerable ambition, subsequently took a large 
studio in Berners Street, off Oxford Street, part of 
which he used as a fine-art exhibition in partner- 
ship with Fred Buckstone, a son of old Buckstone of 
the Haymarket. This gallery became renowned 
far and wide as the meeting-place of Saturday- 
night assemblies. Calderon, F. C. Burnand, Du 
Maurier, Charles Keene, W. S. Gilbert, Stacy 
Marks, and a score of others who have since become 
notable, used to meet there, and Mr. Bernasconi 
can tell endless and varied anecdotes of adven- 
tures indulged in by many of the leading wits and 
artists of our time in those distant days—how, 
for instance, at a bazaar for the Hospital for 
Incurables, held in the old Exhibition building of 
1862, the future editor of Punch wrote a piece 
called ‘The Siege of Seringapatam’; how he led 
his soldiers on to victory; how Morgan got up 
a Spanish bull-fight, and was himself the matador, 
and how a poor unfortunate super from the Hay- 
market, made up as the bull, was prodded all over 
the ring by a dozen or so matadors on prancing 
basket horses, and when he finally dropped, how 





Morgan lightly sprang into the arena, and, striking 
an attitude on the top of the bull, gave him the 
happy despatch. Matt Morgan, it will be remem- 
bered, was the artist of The Tomahawk, perhaps. 
the most brilliantly edited satirical journal—not 
even excepting that of the sage of Fleet Street— 
ever produced. The Tomahawk ran its course 
from May, 1867, to well into 1870, and Mr. 
Bernasconi has since put the careful study he 
then made of Matt Morgan’s ideas and methods 
to good use in conceiving and carrying out his. 
own artistic productions....Most of the Toma- 
hawk cartoons were drawn under Mr. Bernasconi’s 
observation. In those days the liberty of the 
press was not so unfettered as in these, and the 
brilliant Matt Morgan, having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of certain exalted personages moving in 
the highest social atmosphere, thought it wise 
to seek fame and fortune in the Republic of the 
West....He died in America in 1890.” 

It will thus be seen that in at least one 
instance Matt Morgan’s influence on the art 
of the English cartoonist was not incon- 
siderable. Mr. Bernasconi’s spirited and 
innumerable Birmingham cartoons were 
drawn for many publications over a long 
series of years. The Third Member (1868), 
Brum (1869), The Dart (from 1876), The Owl 
(from 1880), The Town Crier (many years), 
and a host of other local illustrated journals 
and occasional ventures were enlivened by 
his versatile genius. I believe, though I am 
not sure, that he was drawing for The Town 
Crier (started in 1860) on its final disappear- 
ance (in 1903). I met him very frequently 
at one time, and know he was proud of his 
friendship with Matt Morgan, of whom he 
always spoke with admiration. 

Witmot CoRFIELD. 


All references are of interest, but I have 
not seen any mention of The Mask, in 
which short-lived paper of 1868 I think 
Morgan had also a principal part. I possess 
Nos. 1, 4, and 5 to 12. No more —- 


Wiwwerness Row (11S. vii. 428, 495; vii. 
37).—It was in Clerkenwell, as earlier replies 
have stated, and faced “ a tall old brick wall 
bounding one side of the grounds of the 
Charterhouse.”’ It was here, at No. 21, 
that John Britton lived about 1802, but 
he mentions it in 1850 as still standing. 
His first carriage visitor at this house was 
Edward King, the antiquary, who suffered 
much annoyance because there was no room 
for his carriage to turn, and the horses had 
to be taken out while some men dragged it 
into Sutton Street. He wrote the next day, 
refusing to visit Britton again until he 
moved further west. Britton did move 
shortly afterwards to 10, Tavistock Place, 
but the immediate cause of his removal was 
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the rowdy and drunken behaviour of G. F. 
Cooke, who, with Thomas Dibdin, dined 
with Britton one Saturday night. On the 
following Monday morning his landlord and 
next-door neighbour, a zealous Hunting- 
tonian, served him with notice to quit as 
soon as possible. 

Samuel Prout lodged with Britton for a 
time, and his second and third exhibits in 
the Royal Academy (1803 and 1804) are 
dated from 21, Wilderness Row, Clerken- 
well. MarGARET LAVINGTON. 


THE YOUNGER VAN HeEtmont: “ FaAu- 
NENSCHWINGEN ”’?: LAMBOURN (11S. vii. 307, 
378, 467). —The infantry colours of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are shown 
in a large number of contemporary prints 
(e.g., Diirer, B. 87, H. 8. Beham, B. 170, H. 
Goltzius, “‘ Signifer,” also anon. woodcut 
in the Germ. Mus. of 1660-1700, Infantry 
Soldiers, reprod. in G. Liebe, ‘ Der Soldat,’ 
1899) as pieces of cloth three to five and 
even more feet square. The staff is very 
short. extending only about a foot beyond 
the cloth. Owing to this the colours, 
grasped in one hand, had to be continually 
swung about the colour-bearer’s head to 
keep them displayed. The resulting exer- 
cise is comparable to swinging dumbbells, 
only considerably harder work. ‘‘ Fahnen- 
schwingen’”’ may still at times be seen in 
Switzerland at pageants and parades. 

D. L. GaLBREATH. 

Montreux. 


In a series of questions about Van Helmont 
your correspondent Mr. F. 8. Darrow 
quotes a statement that places Lambourn in 
the county of Wilts, which is given in my 
* Gazetteer ’ as in Berks, not in Wilts. Why 
this variance in topography ? _It is simply 
an error: Lambourn is in Berks, but only 
about three miles from the border of the two 
counties. It is on the direct road to Rams- 
bury in Wilts—a road I know well, having 
often walked both ways, a distance of seven 
miles. C, S, JERRAM. 

Oxford. 


THE TWELVE Goop Rwtss (11 S. vii. 
509).—A reference to any annotated edition 
of ‘The Deserted Village’ would have 
answered Mr. G. J. Dew’s query. I quote 
from Mr. G. G. Whiskard’s edition (Claren- 
don Press, 1912) :— 

“The so-called rules of King Charles I., said 
to have been found in his study after his death. 
“They were : _‘ (1) Urge no healths; (2) Profane 
no divine ordinances ; (3) Touch no state matters ; 
(4) Reveal no secrets; (5) Pick no quarrels ; 
(6) Make no comparisons; (7) Maintain no 





ill opinions; (8) Keep no bad company; (9) 
Encourage no vice; (10) Make no long meals ; 
(11) Repeat no grievances ; (12) Lay no wagers.’ 
These rules, printed on a placard and sur- 
mounted by a picture of the King’s execution, 
were commonly hung on the wall, especially in 
taverns.” 
C. B. WHEELER. 
80, Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


I quote the following from Goldsmith’s 
‘Deserted Village,’ annotated by Walter 
McLeod, F.R.G.S., F.C.P., London, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., n.d. [1858]. 

“ Line 232.—Royal game of goose :— 

‘*«This game originated, I believe, in Germany, 
and is well calculated to make children ready at 
reckoning the produce of two given numbers...... It 
is called the game of goose, because at every fourth 
and fifth compartment* in succession a goose is 
depicted; and if the cast thrown by the player 
falls upon a goose, he moves forward double the 
number of his throw.’—Strutt’s ‘Sports and 
Pastimes,’ p. 336. 

“‘Line 232.—See nearly the same language in 
* The Citizen of the World,’ Letter XX X.”’ 

FRANK CuRRY. 


In his notes to ‘The Deserted Village ’ 
in ‘ Longer English Poems’ (1892), p. 353, 
Mr. J. W. Hales says :— 

**See Crabbe’s ‘ Parish Register,’ Part I, of the 
pictures possessed by ‘the industrious swain’ : 

There is King Charles and all his golden rules, 

Who proved Misfortune’s was the best of schools 


[The rules are printed above.]......Jonson wrote 
rules for the Devil Tavern (close by Temple Bar on 


the river side).” 
A. R. BAyLey. 
[Mr. W. B. KINGsFoRD also thanked for reply. ] 


GEORGE WALKER, GOVERNOR OF LON- 
DONDERRY (Il S. vii. 348).—It may help 
Mr. F. B. McCrea in his quest for the 
Scottish ancestry of the famous Governor 
to know that, according to Canon Philip 
Dwyer’s book on the siege of Londonderry, 
Walker was educated at Glasgow University. 
He alludes to his love of Scotland and her 
people in warm terms (see Preface to 
‘ Walker’s Vindication’). Researches made 
by Mr. George Walker of Waddington 
are cited by Canon Dwyer to show that the 
Governor’s father took refuge in England 
(it is not stated from where he came) during 
the early troubles of the Revolution (see 
Kirk Deighton Registries, Yorkshire), and 
obtained the-livings of Kirk Deighton and 
Wighill, probably through the influence of 
the Stanhope family. He may have come 
from Scotland. Wir11aAm MacARTHoR. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


* ‘Played on a table which is divided into sixty- 
three compartments.” 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
vii. 508).—The source of the quotation for 
which H. A. B. inquires is surely to be 
found in Solomon’s words :— 

*‘ Asa mad man who casteth firebrands, arrows, 
and death, So is the man that deceiveth his 
neighbour, and saith, Am not I in sport?”—Pro- 


verbs xxvi. 18, 19. 
W. D. Macray. 


H. A. B. may be right that the ancient 
classics have a proverbial saying about the 
madman and the firebrand, but Dr. Watts 
has a moral song :— 

For none but a madman would throw about fire 

And say ‘it was all done in sport.” 

GEORGE WHERRY. 

[C. C. B., C. 8S. J., and Dr. J. Wiiicock also 
thanked for replies. ] 


(11 8S. vii. 489; viii. 14.) 
There is a great deal of human nature in man. 
This is by the American humorist Josh 
Billings, and may be found in his published 
works. FrReEp. C. Frost, F.S.A. 


GENERAL INGOLDsBy (11 S. vii. 489).— 
Lieut.-General Richard Ingoldsby was the 
younger son of Sir George Ingoldsby by 
Mary, daughter and heir of James Gould of 
Corbally, co. Limerick. Sir George Ingoldsby 
was the sixth son of Sir Richard Ingoldsby 
of Lethenborough, Bucks, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Oliver Cromwell of Hin- 
chinbrook, Hunts, and served in the army 
in Ireland during the Commonwealth. He 
was M.P. for Limerick and Kilmallock 
1658-9, after the Restoration received a 
pardon, was High Sheriff of the county 
Limerick 1667-8, and Mayor of Limerick 
in 1672, about which time he was knighted. 
The elder son of Sir George was Henry 
Ingoldsby, who was born in Limerick in 
1657; matriculated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, 1 June. 1675, as Fellow Commoner, 
aged 18; died 2 December, and was buried 
3 December, 1675, at St. Andrew’s, Dublin. 
Richard Ingoldsby, who became Lieutenant- 
General, 1 January, 1704, was M.P. for 
Limerick 1703-12. He was sworn one 
of the Lords Justices of Ireland during 
the absences of the Lords Lieutenants, 
1709-11, and a Privy Councillor. He died 
29 January, 1711/12. He married (licence 
dated 6 July, 1688) Frances, daughter of 
James Naper of Loughcrew, co. Meath, by 
Dorothy, sister of Sir William Petty, and 
left an only son, Henry Ingoldsby, who was 
M.P. for Limerick 1713-14 and 1727 till 
his death, 5 August. 1731, and who lived 
at Carton, co. Kildare, of which county he 





was High Sheriff 1713. He married Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Sir Constantine Phipps, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and had one 
son, Riehard, who predeceased him, un- 
married, in 1720; and two daughters, who 
became his coheirs. Catherine married, 
September, 1734, her cousin James Lenox 
Naper of Loughcrew, co. Meath, and Frances 


married Hugh Massy. G. D. 


Munco CampPBELL’s Dyinc MESSAGE: 
‘FAREWELL, VAIN WORLD!” (11 8S. vii. 
449.)—In Capt. L. Benson’s ‘ Book of Re- 
markable Trials’ (n.d.) these words are said 
to have been found upon the cell floor 
close to Mungo Campbell’s body on the 
morning of his suicide, 28 February, 1770. 
They cannot have been his composition, 
for at 11 S. vii. 266 they are said to have 
been composed, circa 1726, by William Len- 
ton of St. Ives ‘‘ the night before his execu- 
tion.” 

I have long been interested in tracing this 
epitaph (see 9 S. ii. 536), and at present am 
in possession of the following instances of its 
occurrence (with slight variations) on tomb- 
stones :— 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire (1714). 

Winterton, Lincolnshire (1728). 

Cromer, Norfolk (1755). 

Bow, Middlesex (1758). 

West Haddon. Northamptonshire (1763). 

Kensington (1776). 

Staple, Kent (1784). _ 

Bishops Cannings, Wilts (1792). 

St. Pancras, Old Churchyard (1811). 

North Wheatley, Notts (1820). 

Maxey, Northamptonshire (1822). 

Wingham, Kent (1822). 

Southam, Warwickshire (1830). 

Hewelsfield, Gloucestershire (1838). 

Duffield, Derhy (1848). 

Barnwell, Northamptonshire (no date). 

Colchester, St. Mary at the Walls (no 

ate). 

; It will thus be seen that the words were 
used as an epitaph at Long Itchington 
some years before they are said to have 
been composed by Lenton. I shall be glad 
to know if any one can trace them back 
further or give other early instances of their 
use as an epitaph. 

“ Horto!” (11 S. vii. 489.)—I am a 
native of Northamptonshire, and have been 
in close touch with that county and with 
Warwickshire all my life. With very few 
exceptions I have always heard this word 
pronounced “ Hello!” in both counties. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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WRECK OF THE JANE, DUCHESS oF GoR- 
DON (11 S. vii. 447, 496).—The following 
may be of interest to Mr. Penry Lewis, 
and go towards helping him to find. out the 
points he is in search of. Having access to 
some of Lloyds’ old record books, I find :— 

Jane, Duchess of Gordon. No record of 
any such ship. 

William Pitt, 640 tons, 3 decks, built 1805. 
Capt. River. Voyage, London and India. 

Regarding the loss of the Hope family, 
I find, in Lawson’s ‘Memoirs of Madras,’ 
this is referred to as being the loss of ‘‘ Mr. 
Hope, wife and family, in the Lady Jane 
Douglas in 1810.” 

Mr. Richard Griffiths is spoken of in 
the query as having lost four children in 
the same vessel as the Hope family was 
lost in. Curiously enough, my father and 
his two brothers (who were born in Madras) 
were, when they arrived in England for 
educational purposes, placed under the 
guardianship of Mr. Edward Griffiths of 
Newcourt, Hereford; and Mr. Richard 
Griffiths, whom I knew personally, was, I 
understood, Mr. Edward Griffiths’s only 
son. 

Mr. Edward Griffiths was a partner in 
the firm of Hope, Card & Co., Madras, mer- 
chants, and the Mr. Hope above referred 
to was also a partner in that firm. 

Could any reader inform me where the 
‘List of Madras Inscriptions,’ by J. J. 
Cotton can be inspected, and the memorial 
tablet of the Hope family be seen ? 

Is there any paper extant showing who 
were the passengers on board the Wellington 
from Madras to London in about 1830? 
My father, uncle, and their manservant were 
among them. J. A. THOMPSON, 

79, Stanthorpe Road, Streatham, S.W. 


“ RumMMaGE”’ (11 S. vii. 484). — This 
is a word generally used in Devon- 
shire, and means nonsense. ‘‘ Whot’s tell 
up that rummage vur? Larn yer biike, that ’s 
best vur thee,” is an illustration of the 
word in the late Mrs. Sarah Hewett’s ‘ The 
Peasant Speech of Devon’ (1892). 

Harry Hens, 


The dealings with the forty pipes (?) of 
wine and the proceedings necessary to its 
transfer from the cellars of the merchants 
in Lostwithiel to the ship in the then famous 
harbour of “‘ Fawe,’”’ now Fowey, make the 
extract quoted very interesting to West- 
Country men. I should therefore be glad 
to be informed on two or three points: 
What was really the operation spoken of 
as “‘in rumagio....a Navi’? Can it be 





properly translated “rummage”? What 
was the ‘“ Gyndage”’ that cost vs? Is it 
English Latin like the previous “ towage 
...-per aquam....usque Fawe * ? 


W.S. B. H. 


CAWTHORNE (11 S. vi. 327, 418, 517; 
vii. 53).—Further references to this surname 
may be found in the following books :— 


(1) ‘A Collection of Poems in Four Volumes, by 
Various Hands,’ G. Pearch, mnccLxxv.— Vol. I. p. 1. 
‘Abelard to Eloisa,’ by Mr. Cawthorne, Master of 
Tunbridge School. 

(2) Noble’s ‘Calendars of Huntingdonshire Wills,” 
1911.—P. 24. 1545, Cawthorn. Harrie. Woolley. 

P. 24. 1603, Cawthorne, Richard, husbandman. 
Woolley. 

P. 161. 1616, Cawthorne, John. Ellington. 

(3) ‘A Calendar of the Feet of Fines relating to 
the County of Huntingdon,’ Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, 1913.—P. 167. 16 Eliz. 122. Robert Caw- 
thorne. Awconbery. 

P. 191. 29 Eliz. 313. 
thorne, in Ellington...... 

bl iS Robert Cawthorne and Denise his wife 
Soe in Awconbery. 

P. 198. 32 Eliz. 367. Between Robert Caw- 
thorne...... Aukenberie Weston. 

(4) ‘Annual Report of the Peterborough Natural 
History, Scientific, and Archeological Society,” 
1907.—P. 54, Tokens. 512. O.: lohn Cawthorne...... 
The Bakers’ Arms. R.: M. Peterborough, I. C., 4d. 

(5) Fenland N. & Q.—Vol. I. p. 17], art. 125, * His- 
tory of Soham.’—‘‘ Immediately under the altar is 
the tomb of the Rev. D. Harwood, formerly vicar of 
this parish, who died in 1746; also of Mrs. Eliz. 
Cawthorne, his sister, who died in 1782.... .” 

Vol. I. p. 277, art. 190, ‘Chatteris Market.’—‘‘ The 
following advertisement appeared in the Stamford 
Mercury of April 11, 1834:— 

PEN: and we do hereby give Notice That we 
intend to meet for the purpose of holding a Market 
on Friday the Fourth day of April, to be continued 
weekly...... Philip Cawthorne. John Cawthorne.’ 
Signed by upwards of fifty other of the inhabitants 
of Chatteris.” 

Vol. III. p. 31, art. 502—Refers to Northampton- 
shire N. & Q., ii. 57, where a full list of Peter- 
borough tokens is given, including one of John 
Cawthorne, 1668 (cf. above). 

Vol. IV. p. 99, art. 724.—‘*To His Highnes 
Lord Protector of y° Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and his Councell. Petition 
of the well affected of Peterborough. The humble 
seticon of..... John Cawthorne, Aug. 19, 1654” 
S. P. Dom., Interreg., Ixxiv. 87). 

Vol. V. p. 59, art. 891, Gibbon’s ‘ Ely Episcopat 
Records.’—‘‘ 1516, 2 Sept. Willof John Cawthorne 
of Wyttylsey......to be buried in church of 8S. Andrew 
before our Lady.”’ 

Vol. VII. p. 269, art. 1373, ‘Downham Church 
Notes.’-—‘‘On an Altar Tomb by the S. Porch 
in the Church Yard, on a black marble over is this 
Inscription: ‘Here lyeth interred the Body of 
Robert Cawthorne, gent: who departed this Life 
Aug: 24, 1705, in the 66 year of his Age.’” 

(6) The People, 27 Oct., 1912.—‘* Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Cawthorne, of Gilesgate, Durham, who have just 
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celebrated their diamond wedding, were natives of 
‘the county, and were married at Durham in 1852. 
‘They have four children, 18 grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren.” 

(7) Phillimore’s ‘ Parish R2gisters,’ Hunts, vol. i., 
1912.— Ramsey Marri tases: Richard Cawthorn to 
Rebeccah rae, 7 May, 1722 (p. 4l); Freeman 
Cawthorn, Chatteris. to Mary Groomes, lic. 
24 Oct., 1760 (p. 62); William Cawthorn to Ann 
Stacey, "11 Oct.. 1810 (p. 82); John Cawthorne. p R., 
to Mary Woodcock, p. Hemingford Grey, 15 Oct., 
1812 (p. 83) ; Frederick Cawthorne to Mary Malpress, 
10 Nov., 1835 (p. 101).—Bury Marriages : Thos. Cau- 
thorn to Alice Lavender, lic. 11 Sept., 1737 (p. 118). 


I have consulted 10 8S. ix. 218, as directed 
by Mr. Eucene F. McPrKe at 11 S. vi. 328, 
without finding the note. 


; HERBERT E. NorRIS. 
Cirencester. 


Grintion’s Crus (11 S. vii. 349, 390, 
474).—I think that there is an error in the 
list of portraits of members of the club given 


by Mr. I’. SHEPHERD at 11 S. vii. 393: 
Patten, T. W., should, I think, be Patten, 
J. W. 


It does not appear to be probable that 
Thomas Wilson Patten was a member of 
the club. He sat only in the 1812 Parlia- 
ment, 7.e. 1812-18. It is, however, very 
likely that his son, John Wilson Patten 
(Lord Winmarleigh), was a member of the 
club. He was a member of the House of 
Commons for many years. Excepting the 
1831-2 Parliament (not quite eighteen 
months), he was a member of the House of 
Commons 1830-74, when he was raised 
to the peerage, having been Chairman of 
Committee, 1852-3; Chancellor of the 
Duchy, 1867-8; Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, 1868-9; as well as Colonel of the 
3rd Royal Lancashire Militia from 1842. 
He was appointed Militia Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen, 1860; Privy Councillor, 1867. 
‘See G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage.’ 

Stafford Borough was the constituency 
for which the father sat in the one Parlia- 
ment as above, when he bore the name of 
‘Thomas Wilson. It was not until 1823 or 
1824 that, resuming Patten as a final sur- 
name, he took the name of Wilson Patten. 
See my note on John Wilson Patten, 11 S. 


i. 23. He died 5 December, 1827. 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY SOLDIERS AND 


Cuartes I. (11 S. vii. 429, 497).—Sir Wil- 
‘liam Sanderson, Gentleman of the Chamber 
to the King, is responsible for the story of 
this “outrage. In 1658 he published ‘A 
‘Compleat History of the Life and Raigne 

-of King! Charles ffrom his Cradle to his 





Grave’; and on p. 1132, after describing 
the King’s trial, he writes :— 

* After Sentence, the King basa hurried away, 
was mocked of the Souldiers..... they laying aside 
all reverence to Soveraignty, acted Triumph on the 
Prisoner, crying out justice, justice. hat one 
defiled his venerable face with spittle, I abhor to 
say it was wittingly done, but we are assured he 
wiped it off with his Handkerchief: they puft 
Tobacco fume (no smell to him more offensive) and 
cast their Tobacco pipes at his feet.’ 

The volume has an excellent  stipple 
portrait of Sanderson, who died in July, 
1676, in his ninety-first year, and was buried 
in the north transept of Westminster Abbey, 
with a ‘“‘curious monument of Alabaster 
adorned with a Busto or Head” (Jodocus 
Crull’s ‘ Antiquities of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster,’ 1711). 

In 1694 was published by Wm. Howell, 
LL.D., a fourth edition of ‘The Lives and 
Reigns of the Monarchs of England,’ and 
on p. 332 occurs the following :— 

‘*The Souldiers reviled him with many irreverent 
Taunts, blew their stinking Tabacco into his Face, 
which they knew to be very distastful to him, and 
one or two, more barbarous than the rest, Spit in 
his Face, the good King wiping it off again.’ 

The incident happened on 27 January, 
1648/9, immediately after the conclusion 
of his ‘trial,’ when sentence of death 
had been passed upon him. 

Wn. NorMAn. 


History oF CHURCHES IN Situ (11 S. 


vi. 428, 517; vii. 55, 155, 231, 298, 
377; viii. 12).—I understand that the 
old church of St. Laurence, Caterham, 


has recently been pulled down and the 
materials sold to a local builder or con- 
tractor, but have not been able to verify 
the statement by a visit to the spot. I 
saw, however, in a garden at Purley some 
months ago the moulded base of a pillar 
which was said to have come from the 
church. PENRY LEwIS. 


“ RarsinGc Feast” (11 8S. vii. 488; viii. 32). 
—This custom prevails all over Germany. 
When the framework of the roof (Dachstuhl) 
is finished, a wreath or crown, made of flowers 
intertwined with gay ribbons (der Richt(e)- 
kranz), is put on top of it, or on some of 
the beams; the foreman of the carpenters 
(der Polier—older form, Parlierer) makes a 
little speech, more or less stereotyped, 
which he addresses to the owner of the new 
building (der Bauherr), and the latter has 
traditionally to acknowledge this honour 
by a treat given to the mechanics and 
workmen employed during the construction. 
This feast is called ‘‘das Richt(e)fest”’ or 
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the name of which is, ele- 

the same as “raising 
feast.’ it taking place when the _ roof 
is  peciohbet, ” de, raised, set up. The 
variegated w reath is seen in the smallest 
hamlet as well as in the metropolis. Supper 
and flowers are to express the joy felt at 
the completion of some arduous and danger- 


ous work, such as building always is. 
G. KRUEGER. 


‘** Richteschmaus,”’ 
ment for element, 


Berlin. 


The American custom is noted in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ v. Raising, 1 e, “‘ Raisings were 
also considered as an affair of similar inter- 
est, followed by an entertainment of good 
things”’; and sense 4, ‘‘ Provide a Raysing 
Dinner for the Raysing the Schoolmasters 
House.” Tom JONES. 


“ PuLL ONE’S LEG” (11 S. vii. 508).— 
I remember to have been told many years 
ago that to “‘ pull a man’s leg” isa humorous 
paraphrase for “ drawing him ad 


. &. B. 
Trish SupersTITION: Boys In Perrtt- 
COATS AND Farries (11 8. ii. 65, 137, 293; 


vii. 493).—The alleged superstition of dress- 
ing boys as girls to cheat evil spirits or 
fairies, or to avert the evil eye. may possibly 
exist in some parts of the world, but it 
has no existence in Ireland. Mothers dress 
young boys on the Aran Islands in costume 
apparently feminine for the sensible and 
sufficient reason that skirts are easier to 
make than trousers. I know the Aran 
Islands and their people fairly well, and can 
positively assure Mr. G. H. Ware that this 
prosaic explanation of the custom is the 
true one. I never saw a man more genu- 
inely astonished than a native of the island 
to whom I told the “traveller's tale” 
about the gullible devil and his appetite 
for boys. As nearly as I can recollect his 
remarks on the subject, they would translate 
thus :— 

“ Well, there isn’t a man, woman, or child on 
the island that believes the like of that. But 
there was a man here with a notebook a while ago, 
and the people sent him away with it filled.” 

He then proceeded to give me some enter- 
taining details of the contents of the note- 
book in question. 

R. A. S. MACALISTER. 

University College, Dublin. 

In the Isle of Marken boys and girls are 
dressed exactly alike up to the age of four. 
For the next three years boys are then 
clothed as girls to their waists, and as 





boys from waist downwards. There is 
one feature in the dress by which the sex 
of a child can be distinguished, viz., that 
the boy’s headgear cuiminates in “a 
little round button on top.” The peculiar 
dress is even stated by some to have re- 
mained unaltered since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when Marken was A from the 
mainland. W. T. Lance. 

St. Bride Library, E.C. 

According to a recent American author, 
George W. Edwards in ‘ Marken and _ its 
People’ (london, no date), on Marken 
Island the girls and boys up to a certain age, 
say nine or ten. are dressed alike, and only 
to be distinguished by a button on the cap 
of the boy, and a rose on the cap of the 
girl (p. 10). L. L. K. 


Private ScHoors (11 8S. vii. 488).— 
There is a highly imaginative description 
of what I think must have been a rare 
type of private school in the ‘Fortunes of 
the Colville Family,’ by Francis Smedley. 
There is also Dr. Blimber’s establishment 
for young gentlemen in ‘ Dombey and Son.’ 
and what I believe to have been not an 
uncommon type of middle-class school of 
the Early Vietorian time in Creakle’s school 
in ‘ David Copperfield.’ A. GWYTHER. 


Scorr’s ‘Woopstock’: THE Rota 
Crus (11 8. vii. 425, 493).—May I point out 
that the founder of this club was James 
Harrington (1611-77), not Sir John Haring- 
ton, who died in 1612? 

The club is referred to with contempt by 
Johnson in his ‘ Life of Milton ’ 

*'Phe obstinate enthusiasm of the common- 
wealth-men was very remarkable. When the 
king was apparently returning, Harrington, with 
a few associates as fanatical as himself, used to 
meet, with all the gravity of pelitical importance, 
to settle an equal government by rotation.’ 

H. E. Powett. 

Twickenham. 


Dancinc ON “ Mipsummer Nicutr”’ (11 
8. vii. 269, 398, 477)—A few days ago I 
was told at G6teborg that fires were no 
longer lighted in that part of the world on 
Midsummer Eve, but that people danced 
round the maypoles. On 23 June I saw, 
from the train between Goteborg and He'- 
singér (Elsinore), a maypole decked as 
if ready for such an observance, and there 
was a bonfire aflame near the latter place, 
where I arrived at nightfall. This may 
interest M. P., though it is not an answer: 
to the query. Sr. SwitTHn. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Jews of To-day. By Arthur Ruppin. Trans- 
lated by Miss Margery Bentwich. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tais is ascholarly work by Dr. Arthur Ruppin 
of Berlin, who spent some years in Palestine 
studying the subject at first hand. It has 
been excellently translated by Miss Margery 
Bentwich, who has turned a stiff book into 
a very readable volume. A Foreword has been 
contributed by Dr. Joseph Jacobs of New 
York. Thanks to Miss Bentwich, English students 
of Hebrew psychology-are now brought “up to 
date” at what is probably an important stage 
in the history of Jewish‘ world-politics.” The 
book, indeed, makes its appearance at a timely 
moment, for in England, after a lapse of 700 years, 
we are on the eve of a great revival of Jewish 
learning; and in America also the augury is good. 
Starting out with some unmerited animadversion 
upon Moses Mendelssohnand his services to the Neo- 
Hebrew culture and the ‘‘ Haskalah Movement” 
generally, Dr. Ruppin treats us to a masterly 
survey of Jewish history, showing the diverse 
course of its progress, with its checks and counter- 
checks. In his view the old Ghetti and a robust 
birthrate were among the chief safeguards of the 
race. Now, with larger liberties, with unchecked 
intercourse, and with a shrinking of births, Dr. 
Ruppin, looking to the future, gloomily foresees 
nothing but ultimate’ annihilation. To prevent 
that disaster he advocates a sort of creeping back 
to Palestine, unless, by diplomacy, the Jews can 
manage to force the front door. Such a mode of 
reconquest will hardly appeal to all the Chosen 
People, many of whom are by no means afraid 
of Western culture, in the resistance to which 
the author has grown to believe that the modern 
Jew has lost his cunning. In their opinion, Israel 
has lost nothing of his old vitality; the recu- 
perative resources of the Torah are still unex- 
hausted ; and upon thoserests the Jews’ claim to 
the world’s goodwill. 

In spite of the morbidity of its tone, however, 
Dr. Ruppin’s book fascinates. Its frigid and 
dispassionate pursuit of truth, and its bewildering 
array of tabulated data and figures, are discarded 
as soon as we arrive at part ii. 

With restrained eloquence the writer warmly 
and learnedly expresses, in his chapter on ‘ Jewish 

Nationalism,’ his whole-hearted belief in Palestine 
as a solution to the problem of the future of Jewry, 
differing from those who have learned to look 
forward to America as the ultimate haven of the 
race. 


Aberdeen. By John Milne, LL.D. 
Journal ’ Office.) 
Celtic Place-Names. (Same author and publisher.) 


In the first work Dr. Milne has collected a series of 
papers on Aberdeen which he wrote for a news- 
paper without any intention of reprinting them in 
ook-form, but many wished to have them preserved 
permanently, and for this purpose the author has 
revised the papers. Dr. Milne, as a very old resi- 
dent of Aberdeen, is well acquainted with every- 
thing, topographical, antiquarian, or historical, 
associated with it; and there is not a page of his 
book that does not show the pains with which he 
has collected the .aformation it contains. 


(‘ Aberdeen 





‘Celtic Place-Names’ in Aberdeenshire was 
written for the Committee of the Carnegie Trust. 
It contains a vocabulary of Gaelic words not in 
dictionaries, and the meaning and etymology of 
Gaelic place-names in Aberdeenshire. Dr. Milne 
states in the Introduction that the aim of the book 
is ‘* to give the meaning and the etymology, so far 
as they can be discovered, of all the Gaelic names of 
the places on the six-inch Ordnance Survey maps of 
Aberdeenshire.” For this purpose it was necessary 
to examine all the names on the Ordnance Survey 
maps, many names which appear to be Scotch or Eng- 
lish being considered by Dr. Milne to be Gaelic in 
disguise. Dr. Milne states that “‘ the examination of 
the names for etymological purposes has not brought 
out the least indication of the Pictish language, 
which some philologists and etymologists imagine 
has left traces of its existence among Gaelic names.” 
The origin of the Pictish myth is shown in the 
appendix to the Introduction. 


* 


Tue Rey. A. B. BEAVEN writes to us :— 
“Tn your review of the concluding volume of my 


‘Aldermen of the City of London’ (Lt S. vii. 479), 
which I feel much compunction in criticizing, a 
‘genealogical error’ is attributed to me in that I 
have said that the daughter of Sir John Brugge 
(Winifred, widow of Sir Richard Sackville) married 
the old Marquess of Winchester (‘the willow’), 
your reviewer assuming that the lady’s husband 
was the second marquess. 

“T have the support of Profs. Tait and Pollard in 
their ‘D.N.B.’ articles on the first and third 
marquesses respectively, and also of Doyle (‘Com- 
plete Baronage,’ iii. 703). Doyle gives the date of 
the marriage vaguely as ‘after 1566.’ That the 
first marquess (‘the willow’) did marry in the last 
year of his life is proved by the following quota- 
tions from the first volume of the Rutland Manu- 
scripts (Hist. MSS. Commission, Twelfth Report 
App., part iv.) :— 

**©1570[-1], Feb. 15. John Manners to his brother 
the Earl of Rutland. ‘‘My Lord Marquess [of 
Winchester] will be married at Easter ’’ (p. 90). 

***1571, May 14. George Delves to the Earl of 
Rutland. ‘*‘My Lord Marquess ’,of Winchester] is 
married. That same day he was very fine and 
crank and good afoot without a staff. Now he has 
returned to his old custom, and ere long I fear he 
will be dead at her side’”’ (p. 92).’ 

“The Marquess died March 10, 1571/2, at an 
advanced age—probably 87, though some writers 
make him over 90. 

“Tt is true that the letters of John Manners and 
George Delves do not give the name of his second 
wife, but those who make Winifred Sackville the 
wife of the second marquess do not record any 
second marriage of his father, as to which I think 
there can be no doubt, and I submit, with the 
utmost respect for your reviewer, that on this 
point I was not in error in my statement in ‘The 
Aldermen of the City of London.’ ” 


WE have received the Ninth Annual Report of the 
Catholic Record Society, which was presented at a 
meeting held on the 9th inst. at Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster, under the presidency cf the Duke 
of Norfolk. As our readers know, the object of this 
Society is to transcribe, print, index, and distribute 
to its members registers of baptisms, marriages, 
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and deaths, and other old records, chiefly per- 
sonal and genealogical, connected with the Roman 
Communion in England and Wales since the Refor- 
mation. It appears from the list furnished to us 
that thus far 13 volumes have been issued, while 
four others are now in the press. The matter 
-offered, as shown by the tables of contents, is for 
the most part of great interest. The Society num- 
‘bers close upon 400 members, Mr. Joseph 8S. Han- 
‘som being the Hon. Secretary. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J ULY. 


Mr. HENRY DAVEY’s Catalogue 41 contains a 
number of books under America; also France, 
Italy, and Russia. Among those under London is 
the ‘ Hackney Coach Directory,’ by J. Quuaife, 
Surveyor to the Board of Hackney Coaches, 1821, 
Ws. 6d. 


Messrs. GILHOFER & RANscHBURG of Vienna 
offer, in their Catalogue 104, a number of useful 
works of a wide range of interest. Thus they have 
some half-dozen rare books on botany, among 
which we noticed Waldstein and Kitaibel’s ‘ De- 
scriptiones et Icones Plantarum Rariorum Hun- 
gariz,’ 1,200k., and Sander’s ‘ Reichenbachia,’ 850k. 
Another good section is that of sixteenth-century 
woodcuts, where we find offered for 300k. a ‘ Missale 
Saltzeburgense,’ Venice, 1515, and the Ovid of some 
forty years later, printed by J. de Tournes at 
Lyons, with 176 engravings by Bernard Salomon, 
for which the same price is asked. Among the 
incunabula is the curious work of one Bergomensis, 
‘De plurimis claris sceletisque [sic] mulieribus 
opus,’ valuable for the extraordinary beauty of the 
Italian woodcuts with which it is illustrated, 1497, 
2,500k. There is a good number of old and curious 
medical books, of books on art, on music and the 
dance, on Napoleon, on alchemy, and on the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, to mention but a few of 
the subjects on which the curious reader will here 
find entertainment promised him. 


Messrs. Henry SoTHERAN’s Catalogues are 
always worth looking through, but their latest 
one, No.737, with its copious and interesting illus- 
trations, is even betterthan usual. It contains first 
something over one hundred items in the way 
of old engravings, among which we noticed, as 
specially attractive, Dawes’s_mezzotint after Mor- 
land’s ‘Children Gathering Blackberries,’ printed 
in colours, 85/.: Osborne's ‘Mrs. Jordan, in the 
Character of a Country Girl,’ after the well-known 
Romney, stipple, printed in colours—and thus ex- 
ceedingly rare—110/. ; and several good Bartolozzis, 
including a pair after Angelica Kauffmann: ‘ Rho- 
dope in Love with sop’ and ‘ Psammetichus in 
Love with Rhodope,’ 11/. 10s. The sum of 1591. 
seems none too great to ask for 28 vellum pages 
which have been cut from a Flemish Missal of the 
early sixteenth century, and bear each a large 
full-page miniature, with beautiful border—either 
copies of Albert Diirer’s work, or work obviously 
influenced by him. In addition to these there are 
also a page of the MS. text, and 4 engravings by 
Lucas van Leyden, who has painted them to 
resemble miniatures. A large and fine miniature, 
by an unknown sixteenth-century Flemish artist, of 
“St. Margaret of Antioch and her Dragon’ is offered 
for 25/., and the Arundel print of the Van Eyck 
- £ Adoration of the Lamb’ at Ghent for 211. 
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A collection of 23 autograph letters, signed, of 
Nelson to Thomas Troubridge, together with one 
or two other Nelson autographs, should find a ready 
peceugere. The letters, dated from March 4th to 
May 27th, 1801, are concerned with the Baltic Ex- 
pedition and the Battle of Copenhagen, and _ the 
extracts printed in the catalogue sufticiently illus- 
trate the high interest attaching to them, 210I. 
But no doubt the lover of literature will turn with 
most expectation to the pages which furnish a list 
of the Browning relics—numerous and full of fas- 
cinating associations — now in the possession of 
Messrs. Sotheran. These comprise books from 
et library, MSS. by Mrs. Browning, both 
unpublished and published autograph letters, por- 
traits and paintings and objects of art—in all con- 
poner more than three hundred items. Chief 
among the portraits, and to be had for 250 guineas, 
is the life-size portrait in oils of Rubert Browning 
by his son, painted at Venice in the last year of the 
0et’s life. The books include a good number of 

rs. Browning’s volumes of the Greek poets; a 
copy of her 1845 ‘Poems,’ containing the numerous 
MS. alterations and additions from which the 1850 
edition was set up, 45I.; first editions, presentation 
copies from Matthew Arnold, of ‘Empedocles on 
Etna,’ 18/. 18s., and ‘Friendship’s Garland,’ 
151. 158.3 a copy of Doering’s ‘Catullus,’ given 
to Browning by. Landor, with fragments of 
MS. by Landor, 109. 10s.; Mrs. Browning’s St. 
Chrysostom ‘De Sacerdotio, libri VI.’ (Hughes), 
given her by Hugh Boyd and annotated by 
her, 34l.; three different editions of Euripides 
of which the most interesting is the Oxfor 
Barnes of 1812 — the ‘Trageedie XX.,’ in 6 vols., 
24mo, with notes in Mrs. Browning’s handwriting— 
18/, 18s. ; a presentation copy of his ‘ Works’ from 
Landor, 1853, of which vol. i. bears notes both by 
Landor and Browning, and has the spelling of 
some parts altered, apparently for an American 
reprint, 2 vols., 35/.; a fine ‘ Missale Romanum,’ 
Rome, 1761, 12/. 12s.; and a first edition, 1844, 
presented by the publisher to Mrs. Browning, of 
Coventry Patmore’s ‘ Poems,’ 14/. 14s. A delightful 
item is the two stanzas of ‘ Heap cassia, sandal- 
buds and stripes’ from ‘ Paracelsus,’ written on 
vellum in gothic letter by William Morris, having 
two illuminated initials and grotesque borders, and 
signed in pencil, 12/. 12s. Of the unpublished MSS. 
by Mrs. Browning the greater portion is juvenile 
work, and the most interesting two prose pieces of 
autobiographical interest, one (? 1820) adimnatiog 
her character as a child, 18/. 18s., the other relating 
the discouragement her writing met with at the 
hands of her father, 1827, 251. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Cou. F. W. Granam.—The General Indexes show 
no entry of the query inquired for. 

R. B. P.—Hy ara asks us to thank you for the 
“binders” forwarded. 





